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“He is risen!” We greet you with the age-old greeting. From our 
readers around the world we seem to hear the answer, “He is risen 
indeed!” 

To those of you who are in the United States and Canada Easter 
may not yet have come. Where American mails take longer in 
arriving the anniversary of our Lord’s resurrection is most likely past. 

Our oneness in this greatest event of the Christian faith is not over. 
We are drawn together in a common purpose based on the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Because He rose we have a story to tell through 
the music of our churches. 

Our message and our goals are one whether we live and work in 
Liberia, Lebanon, Japan, Taiwan, Australia, Argentina, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Mexico, Canada or the United States of 
America. 


Our churches and music differ widely. To recognize and under- 
stand those differences we need your help. Please tell us. To strive 
to understand them better and to meet the needs of all is a humbling 


and never completed task which would be overwhelming did we 
not know He is risen. 


The Editor 


“Now let the vault of heaven resound 
In praise of Love that doth abound, 
‘Christ hath triumphed, Alleluia;’ 
Sing choirs of angels loud and clear, 
Repeat their songs of glory here, 
‘Christ hath triumphed, Christ hath triumphed!’ 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” 


Paul Zeller Strodach 
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WEDDING 
MUSIC 


by ROBERT H. THURAU 


As the hands on the wall clock moved closer 
to the hour of the wedding, the bridegroom 
became increasingly nervous. That night I 
shared his nervousness even though I had con- 
ducted many weddings before this one. 

But this wedding was going to be different— 
much different—and I couldn’t help feeling 
nervous despite the fact that we were only 
“following the rubrics in The Order for Mar- 
riage. For some years I had wanted to do this 
and now more than ever after having attended 
the choral school last summer at Thiel College. 

As it turned out my nervousness was 
groundless. At the reception that immediately 
followed many people came up to chat with 
me about the service. One was a pastor of 
another denomination. Enthusiastically he 
asked, “Do you mind if I take home a couple 
of those wedding bulletins?” Then he com- 
mented, “You know, this was the church at 
worship tonight.” An editor of a newspaper 
told me that this was the first wedding he 
attended where he felt he wasn’t simply a 
spectator. But what meant the most to me 
that night were the gratifying comments of 
the newlyweds and their parents who were 
courageous enough to change what always had 
been considered traditional and proper. 

What were the main differences about the 
wedding that night and about all the weddings 
that have followed since? 

1. For one thing, the wedding music. All 
the music, including organ and vocal, was 
religious throughout. One of the rubrics for 
the Order for Marriage states, “The use of 
secular music shall not be permitted in the 
church.” 

No one can plead that he doesn’t know 


what to substitute for such vocal selections as 
“Because” or “I Love You Truly,” or for the 
so-called traditional march, “Here Comes the 
Bride.” Back in 1950 L. David Miller, now 
professor of music at Wittenberg University, 
Springfield, Ohio, had an article in The Lu- 
theran called “Music Can Spoil a Wedding.” 
In that article he suggested appropriate vocal 
and organ music. Since then, Mrs. Regina Hol- 
men Fryxell has written a little booklet called 
Wedding Music with a helpful section on 
“What Is Appropriate?” (Augustana Press, 
1956) Mrs. Fryxell writes, “The church wed- 
ding is a sacred rite invoking the blessing of 
God on the founding of a home. All the 
music used should serve to reflect and intensify 
the mood and meaning of the service and 
direct the thought God-ward.” 

But who ever thinks (particularly a girl who 
stands dreamily before a mirror and, in imagi- 
nation, sees herself as a young bride) of a 
bride coming down the aisle of the church 
to anything but “The Wedding March” or, as 
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it is known, “Here Comes the Bride.” This 
music has become so closely associated with 
weddings that it is here that the rubric, al- 
ready quoted, encounters its greatest difficulty. 

But the “traditional” marches of Wagner 
and Mendelssohn are definitely of a secular 
character and therefore inappropriate. The 
“Bridal Chorus” for Wagner’s opera Loben- 
grin is inappropriate for another reason. 
Though it is used as a processional march in 
weddings today, yet in the opera it comes 
after the wedding. It is sung by knights and 
ladies of the chorus inside the bridal chamber 
as Lohengrin and Elso enter. Still another and 
more profound objection can be cited. The 
wedding itself has taken place in an atmos- 
phere of fear, suspicion, and mistrust. Before 
the act is over, Elsa and Lohengrin have quar- 
reled bitterly, the bridegroom has killed a 
rival in self-defense, and now is forced to 
leave his bride forever! 


Or consider the background of Mendels- 
sohn’s “traditional” recessional march. Men- 
delssohn composed his Incidental Music to 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream 
just a couple of years before Wagner began 
Lobengrin in 1845. Shakespeare’s play is a 
comedy with three sets of characters. The 
music that has come to be associated with 
church weddings today was intended to be 
played before Act IV in which Bottom, a 
weaver transformed into an ass, courts a tem- 
porarily bewitched Titania, and Act V in 
which Bottom and Flute and their clowning 
cronies act out a hilarious performance. Is 
this the kind of music with which to end a 
religious ceremony? 
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Both Pastor Miller and Mrs. Fryxell offer 
a wide selection of processional and recessional 
music. Mrs. Fryxell points out that Princess 
Elizabeth chose the hymn “Praise, my Soul, 
the King of Heaven,” with the tune of Goss, 
as her processional when she was married at 
Westminster Abbey on November 20, 1947. 
This is a strong argument for any bride-to-be. 

2. Another difference was congregational 
participation. Instead of being simply specta- 
tors that night the wedding guests were wor- 
shipers. This change in role was effected in 
several ways. On entering the church each 
person received a bulletin just as he would at 
any service of worship. At first we simply 
used a plain white sheet of paper until we 


found an ideal bulletin,* (from Sacred Design 
Associates in Minneapolis). This attractive 
bulletin has on its cover a symbol of marriage 
in Christ with the Christogram and inter- 
twined rings. A word on the bulletin back to 
“the Marriage Guest” makes thoughtful read- 
ing during the pre-service moments. Then at 





























the start of the service the congregation sang 
an appropriate hymn and said a psalm with the 
Gloria Patri. Here, again, the rubrics make 
provision for this. And, finally, in the bulletin 
the congregation was urged to read over the 
Crder for Marriage beforehand, to follow it, 
and to participate in it by praying the Lord’s 
Prayer and saying the italicized Amens after 
the prayers and the benediction. 

It need not be said that changes such as 
these take patience and love and time. But 
here the premarital conferences present a 
good opportunity for the pastor to explain 
these things and to ask the bride and groom 
(and sometimes their parents) to give just as 
much thought to them as they do to other 
details of their approaching wedding. The 
guidance and suggestions of the pastor are 
welcomed because they are eager that every- 
thing be just right about their wedding. 

May the day come—and soon — when all 
weddings will be services of worship and the 
wedding music, like all other worship music, 
will be selected and performed to the greater 
glory of God! 


Collections of wedding music which are es- 
pecially useful are: 


Wedding Music, Part 1. Processionals and re- 
cessionals for church weddings, anniver- 
saries and other festive occasions. Concor- 


dia, 1952. $2.75 


Wedding Music, Part 2. Hymn tune preludes 
for use at church weddings, anniversaries 


and other festive occasions. Concordia, 
1952. $2.75 


Wedding Blessings, edited by Paul Bunijes. 
Concordia. $2.50 
Vocal solos available for medium and high, 
or low voice. 


The above volumes of wedding music 
should not be confused with Wedding Music 
for the Organ, arranged by Homer Whitford, 
published by Flammer. While these arrange- 
ments are from the classics most of them are 
secular and not sacred music. 
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TO THE MARRIAGE GUEST 


The bride and groom are honored by your 
presence. It is their desire that you should 
share in this, one of the happiest and holiest 
moments of their lives. 

The marriage service is not just a social 
occasion with a religious touch. It is a serv- 
ice of worship in which vows are made, 
prayers are offered, and God’s blessing given. 
We are to remember that the church is God’s 
house of prayer at all times. 

We invite those in attendance to renew 
their vows and to give thanks to God for 
their marriage. 

Will you also offer a prayer that God's 
blessing may rest upon those who are at 
this time being united in the holy estate 
of matrimony. 


“O God who art our dwelling place in 
all generations: Look with favor upon 
the homes of our land; enfold husbands 
and wives, parents and children in the 
bonds of Thy pure love; and so bless our 
homes that they may be a shelter for the 
defenseless, a bulwark for the tempted, 
a resting place for the weary, and a 
foretaste of our eternal home in Thee; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 











The symbol at the head of this article is 
taken from the Sacred Design wedding bulle- 
tin. Marriage is represented by intertwined 
rings, Christ by the Christogram, an ancient 
symbol made up of Christ’s name in Greek, 
XP, and formed into a cross. 

The symbol appears on the first page of 
the wedding bulletin and “To the Marriage 
Guest” on the back. They are used here by 
permission of Sacred Design Associates. 

















* Sacred Design Wedding bulletin can be or- 
dered from Sacred Design Associates, P.O. Box 
5452, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. $2.00 per 
hundred. 
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A PRIMER OF 
ORGAN REGISTRATION 


by RICHARD M. PEEK 


Registering organ music is one of the most 
subtle and elusive skills of the organist. It is 
both rewarding and challenging, for it re- 
flects all of an individual’s knowledge of or- 
gans and organ literature. Often the actual 
success or failure of a musical composition 
rests upon the choice of stops which is made 
for it. 

Some historical study of the organ is most 
helpful in determining exactly what colors 
should be used in our instrument’s tonal pal- 
ette. (A book which is of invaluable aid in 
this area is William Sumner’s The Organ. 2d 
ed. Philosophical Library, 1956. Chapter xii 
is especially relevant. The introductory mate- 
rial in Harold Gleason’s Method of Organ 
Playing. 2d ed. New York: Crofts, 1940, with 
its appended lists of organ specifications is of 
value, as is the preface of Hertha Schweiger’s 
A Brief Compendium of Early Organ Music, 
New York: G. Schirmer, 1943.) From this 
study the reader begins to draw certain con- 
clusions in regard to the trends in registering 
the music of different periods and nationali- 
ties. One begins to note the fact that in French 
organ music the emphasis has largely been 
upon the employment of Reed Choruses for 
brilliance, while the Germanic approach has 
been toward using the Mixture work to ac- 
complish the same end. 

There are certain general terms with which 
the organist must be familiar to adequately 
interpret the literature of his instrument. Here 
are a few of them. 

1. Foundations (French, fonds; 

Grundwerk) 

This term indicates the use of the founda- 

tional stops such as the Diapason and Flute 


German, 
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stops. Usually the pitch is indicated by the 
composer or editor, as in Foundations 8, 4. 

2. Reeds (French, anches; German, Zeugen) 

This term means the employment of the 
Reed Chorus of the organ. If used alone, it 
assumes use of the full Diapason Chorus, in- 
cluding Mixtures, in addition to the Reeds. 
Again, the actual pitches of the stops are usu- 
ally indicated, as in Foundations, Reeds 16, 
8, 4. 

3. Couplers (French, tirasses; German, Cop- 

peln) 

This term means use of the couplers from 
one manual to another or to the Pedal. In 
French music their use is often indicated by 
simply printing together two or three abbrevi- 
ations of the manuals involved, as in PR (indi- 
cating the coupling of the Recit division to the 
Positif), of GPR (coupling both Recit and 
Positif to the Grand Orgue.) In German mu- 
sic the use of the coupler is often indicated by 
I + II (manual II coupled to manual 1), etc. 
Unless otherwise indicated these signs mean 
the use of the 8’ coupler, not the super- or sub- 
coupler. The use of these latter couplers is 
fortunately on the decrease in both European 
and American organs, for it is an artificial 
means of achieving either brilliance or gravity 
and too often simply results in stridency on 
the one hand and thickness on the other. 





4. Great Organ. The equivalent of this 
manual on French organs is G. O. (Grand 
Orgue), and it is found on German instru- 
ments as the Hauptwerk, or simply manual I. 

5. Swell Organ. The equivalent of this divi- 
sion is the Recit on French organs and the 
Swellwerk, Oberwerk or manual III on Ger- 
man organs. 

6. Choir Organ. In France the equivalent 
of this manual is the Positif. In Germany it 
is the Positiv or manual II. In Baroque instru- 
ments this division was usually found with the 
pipes mounted behind the player on the organ 
gallery rail, and was known as the Rickpositiv 
or “positif de dos.” 

7. Solo Organ. The closest to this in the 
French organ is the Bombarde division with 
its heavy Reeds and Mixtures. It is seldom 
found on German organs, particularly on the 
more recent organs which reflect a trend to- 
ward the classic type of instrument. 

8. Full Organ (French, grands jeux; Ger- 

man, Organo Pleno) 

While too often on American organs this 
is interpreted as “all the stops,” this is far 
from the case in European usage. The selec- 
tive use of stops dates back to early periods 
of organ building when there were not enough 
palletes in the organ mechanism to permit the 
use of all of the stops at one time, but its truth 
should be apparent today when one notes the 
fact that many stops in an ensemble simply 
muddy or thicken the total effect, rather than 
contributing to the power and brilliance of it. 
This is especially true in the use of the 8’ 
foundation stops. Too many layers of 8’ tone 
render the musical effect dull and uninterest- 
ing, as well as negating the effect of the up- 
perwork employed. Generally speaking, the 
term Organo Pleno used in conjunction with 
music of the Baroque and Renaissance indi- 
cates the use of the full Diapason Chorus on 
the manual and pedal with some judicious use 
of lighter, classic-type Reeds, particularly on 
the pedal, and perhaps a few Flutes. A varia- 
tion of this important combination is found in 
the Kleine (small) Plenum, in which only the 
Diapason Chorus up to the lighter Mixtures 
and Mutations is drawn. 
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For more detailed information on the com- 
position of chorus Mixtures, nomenclature of 
organ stops and their use, the reader is re- 
ferred to the resource materials listed at the 
beginning of the article. In particular, a thor- 
ough study of the function and use of the 
various families of organ stops is recom- 
mended. Too often we, as organists, tend to 
think of our instrument in orchestral terms, 
and try to correlate the use of certain organ 
stops with the function of similarly named 
groups in the modern symphonic orchestra. 
This practice leads to disastrous results in the 
organ when we expect, for instance, the organ 
strings to perform the same function as their 
orchestral equivalents. While in the orchestra 
the strings serve as the core of the ensemble, 
in the organ this function is delegated to the 
Principal or Diapason chorus, and the organ 
strings perform a minor, if colorful, role. 
Many other examples could be cited, but the 
point to be made is that the organ needs to be 
treated as the independent and distinctive in- 
strument which it is, and not subjected to a 
role as a pale imitation of the orchestra. 


General Rules For Registrations 

1. As has already been indicated, the Diapa- 
son Chorus should be thought of as the back- 
bone of the organ, and its registrations planned 
accordingly. On the Great the normal pro- 
gression from soft to loud is Principal 8’, 4’, 
2’, 22/3’, Mixture; on the Pedal, Principal 16’, 
8’, 4’, Mixture. In many classic and neo-classic 
organs the tonal scheme of each division rests 
upon the pitch of its lowest Principal stop. 
Thus, one might find the strength of the Pedal 
in an 8’ Principal, the Great in a 4’ Principal, 
and Positive in one of 2’ pitch. The interven- 
ing pitches (16’ and 4 on the Pedal, 8’ and 
2’ on the Great, 8’ and 4’ on the Positive) are 
then filled by Flute stops of varying charac- 
ter. The Mixtures of each division are, how- 
ever, of a Principal character. In larger or- 
gans of this type, the Pedal and Great are usu- 
ally of the nature described at the beginning 
of this paragraph, while the secondary man- 
ual division finds its strength in a 4 Prestant 
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(Principal) stop and that of the Choir or Posi- 
tive again at the 2’ pitch. 

2. Economy of means is a good rule in 
choosing an organ ensemble. If a stop does 
not contribute to the effectiveness of the en- 
semble, discard it. 

3. Generally speaking, rely more on the 
Mixtures of the organ for brilliance, rather 
than heavy Reeds. This is especially true in 
contrapuntal music where the individual lines 
would be obscured by large Reeds. An excep- 
tion to this rule is found in the use of a light 
16’ Reed on the Pedals in classic music. Light 
ensemble Reeds such as the Oboe or Cromorne 
on the manuals may be used occasionally in 
Baroque music in conjunction with the Prin- 
cipal Chorus. To be sure, in French music of 
the later periods, French-type Chorus Reeds 
such as the Trompette and Clairon may be 
used as the climax of the ensemble. 

4. Do not change registrations unnecessarily. 
The stop changes must grow organically out 
of the structure and content of the music it- 
self, and not be something imposed upon it. 
An example of how the structure of the music 
suggests treatment on the organ is the use of 
the Positive on the episodes of Baroque fugues. 
In any case, one should never change stops ex- 
cept when it is feasible without impairing the 
rhythmic flow of the music. On the other 
hand, we should not let this rule serve as an 
excuse for laziness or as a cover up for lack 
of imagination in registration. 

5. Listen carefully to each stop on the organ 
which you have at your disposal, and then 
utilize it to its best advantage in the tonal 
scheme of the organ. Some stops may not be 
usable at all, especially in pipe organs con- 
structed from about 1910 to 1930, and in that 
case simply omit them in your choice of 
stops. This is especially true in the case of 
many large scale 8’ Open Diapasons and big 8’ 
Flutes such as the Tibia Clausa, etc. Often an 
8’ Diapason from another manual such as the 
Swell may be coupled to the great in such a 
case to serve as the basis of the Diapasons. 

6. Avoid the use of exotic stops, such as 
String or Flute Celestes or the Vox Humana, 
in general combinations. Their most effective 
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usage is reserved for certain special effects. 
This also applies to the use of the tremulant. 
The tremulant should seldom, if ever, be used 
on an entire ensemble, but is best applied to 
certain solo stops. This is equally true for 
both pipe and electronic organs. Poor as may 
be the tone of many electronics without 
tremulant, the sobbing effect of their tremu- 
lants, Chorus Celestes, et al., is worse. The 
use of the tremulant also poses many problems 
of pitch for a choir trying to sing when it is 
used on an ensemble designed for accompany- 
ing purposes. 

7. On an adequate instrument, the use of 
couplers between manuals or manuals and 
Pedal is superfluous, since on such an instru- 
ment each division is independent. However, 
even in organs where the use of couplers is 
necessary, as in instruments where the Pedal 
is weak, such couplings should be kept to a 
minimum, and the use of 16’ and 4’ couplers 
avoided whenever possible. 

8. In the same light, the use of 16° manual 
stops is to be avoided except in certain types 
of music which specifically call for them, as 
in some late 19th century French music, or in 
classic chorale-preludes when the Pedal Cantus 
Firmus is played upon a 4’ stop and the left 
hand manual part plays the real bass line. 

9. No use of the Swell box or Crescendo 
pedal is necessary or desirable in music writ- 
ten prior to 1800. On the other hand, music 
of Franck and other 19th century composers 
demands the most artistic and careful use of 
the Swell box for the music to achieve its best 
effect. Any indications of expression in French 
music of the 19th century invariably mean the 
use of the Swell box. In German music of this 
period the same indications mean the use of 
the drum or roller Crescendo pedal which 
American organs do not possess. In playing 
music of this period extreme care must be 
taken not to abuse the use of either Swell box 
or Crescendo pedal so that it becomes cheap 
or theatrical. Indeed, it is far better to forego 
the use of the Crescendo pedal at all in favor 
of careful additions and subtractions of stops 
by hand or piston which create a more artistic 
and subtle effect. 


In directing and handling children’s choirs 
there are easily one hundred and one things 
to consider—but be not afraid! Given time, 
the desire to learn, patience, perseverance and 
a jolly sense of humor you are already on the 
proverbial road to success as a director. (1 
might interject here that the foregoing quali- 
fications are vital when working with any age 
group; small, medium, economy size! ) 

The new director of an already-established 
choir has indeed a fortunate situation. Al- 
though she may revamp the entire program, 
she has undoubtedly an outline to follow. 

In most cases however, You are responsible 
for the organization of the choir or choirs, and 
if you’re not organized, you are in trouble 
right then and there! The key to success with 
your church children is organization, and if 
I sound repetitious it’s intentional; organization 
is your most essential ingredient. In order to 
present an eager, impressive, “fun” program to 
the group, regardless of age, in order to an- 
swer their every desire and then some, in 
order to keep attention and attendance high, 
you've got to be not one but ten steps ahead 
of them, or they'll run away with you and 
your program, and what you'll have on your 
hands will be bedlam or a dull, listless group 
that came because momma said “co!” 

Keeping in mind that you will achieve your 
purpose through a well-planned program and 
system of organization, it will follow that the 
first step is to decide approximately how many 
children you will be instructing. It would be 
impossible to limit this number to the nose, 
but my reason for approaching this subject is 
that the number of choir vestments already 
existing or to be purchased might depend upon 
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the amount of capital your parish can afford 
to contribute for vesting the children. Along 
the same line, you may be fortunate enough to 
have behind you a number of enthusiastic 
mothers who could make your robes, cottas 
and caps. 

My second reason for suggesting the plan- 
ning of an approximate figure would be that 
the size of your congregation and the amount 
of room available for the children to be 
grouped comfortably holds more weight than 
you would suppose. Through experience, I 
have found that after the cuteness of seeing 
the children in church looking like cherubs 
sent right from heaven has worn off, most of 
the congregation are seriously interested in 
hearing what music the group is capable of 
producing. It would be better, in the long 
run, to have fifteen or twenty well-blended 
voices singing gloriously (and they can!) than 
to have fifty wiggly little young’uns causing 
various and sundry disturbances throughout 
the service and singing rather badly. | 

If your congregation is large, and your 
youth enrollment is high, if you can spare the 
time needed for rehearsing and a substantial 
church budget is floating above your head, the 
most ideal organizational set-up is a series of 
three choirs, operating as described: 
CHERUBS—5 to 8 years (Kindergarten 
through 3rd grade)—Singing twice monthly. 
This provides an excellent proving ground and 
introductory period for future choir training; 
in addition the children will tend to look to- 
ward the older groups as a goal to achieve. 
JUNIORS-—9 to 13 years (4th grade through 
8th )—Singing weekly. Emphasis now on blend- 
ing, 2-part harmony, solos, 2-part quartets, etc. 
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YOUTH CHOIRS 
AWFOR SUCCESS 





YOUNG PEOPLE — 14 through 18 years 
(high school)—Singing weekly. High school 
students, if you catch them, make an excellent 
singing group. You are now in four-part har- 
mony, and the material is almost unlimited. 
The one discouraging factor is of course that 
you're bucking high-school activities, the 
drugstore dates, football and rock 'n’ roll. 
However, if you’ve a mind for teenagers and 
a whiz-bang program of events scheduled and 
the determination of an iron horse, this group 
could be your most challenging and rewarding. 

Digressing briefly from the immediate sub- 
ject of the children, I should like to suggest 
that you scout around for a good choir man- 
ager. This person may or may not be a choir 
mother, but in all probability she will be. The 
role of choir manager is large and unglorify- 
ing, for the job entails such burdensome tasks 
as keeping vestments in order, seeing to it that 
they are taken home by the children more 
than once a year (please!) for laundering, taxi 
service for members whose mothers do not 
drive, keeping the attendance rolls in order, 
keeping an eye on the youthful choir member 
treasurer. It would be pointless to say this 
person has to be dependable! I have had, for 
four years, just this most unique kind of per- 
son; anything I could offer in her behalf 
would be pure understatement. 

Most of us who have at one time or another 
worked with a children’s group recognize the 
value of the mothers-behind-the-children. It 
is the fortune of many youth choir directors 
to have in their parish an organization called 
the choir mothers’ guild. The guild operates 
on a sponsoring basis, assisting in all extra- 
curricular events, such as described in the 
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aforementioned paragraph on the choir man- 
ager. In addition to these activities, they fre- 
quently entertain the groups in their homes, 
escort them on trips to other churches or to 
outstanding musical programs, offer ice-skat- 
ing parties by winter and doggie roasts by 
spring. A most worthy group, the mother’s 
guild can benefit all concerned; lightening the 
burden of organizational responsibilities for 
the manager and the director, while at the 
same time sparking enthusiasm among the 
children. 

The choir manager keeps an accurate sheet 
of attendance at rehearsals and Sunday serv- 
ices. At our first rehearsal of each month the 
children hear the names read of those having 
perfect attendance for the month preceding. 
A democratic election is then held and the 
youthful voters voice their opinion of who 
among the candidates has shown, in addition 
to attendance, the highest qualities of deport- 
ment in rehearsal and Sunday service, and of 
cooperation with fellow singers. The victor 
receives from the director an award of musical 
significance. For two years I used the red- 
enameled gold lyre pin with the word “Choir” 
inscribed, which the children thoroughly en- 
joyed (available at Theodore Presser Co., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. @ 56c). During the past two years 
I have used the white plaster miniature busts 
of famous composers, enlightening the recipi- 
ent and the choir with highlights of that com- 
poser’s life. If you have not used the system 
with your group, why not try it? It brings 
amazing results. 

The unanimously accepted practice of ob- 
serving holidays with cup cakes and soda pop 
occurs briefly during rehearsal time, after the 
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music has been rehearsed. The children’s dues 
of 15 cents monthly furnish the refreshments 
and of course every holiday on the calendar 
is cause for celebration from Valentine’s Day 
to the anniversary of Napoleon’s defeat at 
Waterloo. 

In a group where the age span is broad, the 
older girls in the group become Big Sisters to 
the younger members, assisting them in vesting 
and lining up on Sundays, reminding them of 
dues, special happenings, etc. This practice is 
quite desirable and beneficial to both age 
groups concerned. 

Proceeding now to methods and practices, 
let us start with rehearsal time. We are aware, 
most certainly, that good results can only be 
achieved through diligent practice. Inasmuch 
as the church youth choirs do not in most 
cases, meet as often or as long as the school 
glee clubs, much must be accomplished in the 
minimum amount of time. I have in my group 
insisted on punctuality among the members, 
reprimanding immediately the latecomers; and 
meeting weekly for fifty minutes, with addi- 
tional time allotted necessarily for services of 
special import such as Christmas, Easter, con- 
firmation. Two dependable people are ap- 
pointed librarians, it being their responsibility 
to place on each chair before rehearsal the 
music to be practiced. (This is a great time- 
saver; children can be the slowest music- 
passer-outers imaginable, using up valuable 
minutes. ) 

It has been my practice to begin each week 
with a good eye-and-ear opener; a great fav- 
orite—a good arouser to stir up the thinking 
and revitalize interest and concentration which 
is worn rather thin by the end of the average 
school day. After an enthusiastic kick-off we 
dig right in like whirling dervishes, making 
every minute count. With this system you 
can’t have anything but far-reaching results! 
In the long run, a well-planned fast-moving 
fifty minute rehearsal will achieve much more 
than a loosely tied stretched-out ninety minute 
rehearsal will ever produce. Remember, these 
are youngsters we are working with; not 
trained singers. 

In the case of the very young choir (the 
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cherub age-group) singing is done entirely by 
rote method: that is the action of learning 
music through repetition of hearing. A mel- 
ody is played and the words are sung first in 
the whole, then in part, line for line by the 
leader, then the group alternately. Gradually, 
as rote training is replaced in the school grades 
by sight-reading of notes (we hope; depend- 
ing upon the school system), the children in 
the junior choir and certainly in the young 
people’s choir can read music. 

I have used part-singing consistently, teach- 
ing by rote and note and find the children 
adore it. The simplest introduction to part- 
singing is naturally the obbligato (high voice 
over the soprano part). The next step is the 
round (Row, Row, Row Your Boat), later 
called in liturgical music the canon (heard 
when one section begins a song, sings a phrase 
which is then picked up by a second section 
as the first goes on to next phrase). 

When your group has mastered the obbli- 
gato and the canon, try simple two-part har- 
mony with them and watch their enthusiasm! 
There is no doubt that unison singing is beau- 
tiful, but don’t stop there! Don’t be afraid of 
part-singing. 

An excellent book of anthems written 
chiefly in simple two-part harmony, and placed 
under seasonal categories is the “Singing Chil- 
dren of the Church” series with arrangements 
of some of the beautiful, better known hymns 
and anthems compiled by R. R. Peery (T. 
Presser). I have used this book first with my 
group after they had studied the obbligato and 
the canon; although there has been much ma- 
terial presented to them since, they still recall 
favorites from this collection and it is still 
used frequently as supplementary material. 

Of particular value to me always have been 
my leaders in each of our two-part sections. 
There will be found in any singing group from 
cherubs through high school choirs and on 
to professional choruses, leaders in each har- 
mony part, who can be counted on to pull 
the section along. We cannot be without them, 
certainly they are needed. Be careful however 
that the section leaders don’t outbalance the 
other conscientious singers whose voices do 
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not weigh heavily in volume. Loud singers can 
ruin the entire tone quality of a group; can 
cause it to go miserably flat or sharp; or make 
grave and obvious errors. While we need our 
leaders, we can emphasize tactfully the im- 
portance of good blending and the striving for 
“oneness” in tone. The loud voice sticks out 
like a sore thumb, whether it carries with it 
a pleasant sound or an offensive one. 

You could hardly call variety a “device” 
but I strongly propose that you turn it into 
one! At any rate, striving for it consistently 
keeps the singing choirs alive and enthused. 
Hundreds of dollars needn’t be spent to sup- 
ply a variety of material. Alternating two 
anthem anthologies with separate sheet music 
can continually furnish colorful variety to the 
year’s program, while not running the church 
budget into the red. Careful planning can out- 
wit the needless repetition of the “same old 
songs” and keep your church people on cheir 
toes. The use of solos, duets and quartets from 
the group is an excellent means of providing 
variety to your program. 

The tape recorder we can call a device! 
Somewhere in your congregation there is a 
tape recorder owner. Borrow it occasionally 
and tape a rehearsal, using both well-learned 
music (use first; build enthusiasm!) and also 
problem anthems. There is no better way to 
iron out a difficult section of a number than 
to practice, record, listen, and let the recorder 
point out individual or collective mistakes. 
And tactful! Without saying a thing, you can 
point out, by means of the tape, the voice 
which refuses to blend or the chorus which 
is continually flat. 

In summary, let’s be perfectly honest about 
our subject. Directing a children’s choir or 
group of choirs is a most challenging task if 
done conscientiously. With each age group 
come the problems particular to that group. 
You are dealing with individuals little and big, 
who are sensitive and deserving of as much 
attention as time allows. You are dealing with 
leaders and followers, outstanding voices and 
not-so-outstanding voices, none the less pre- 
cious to you. You are dealing with the relia- 
bles and the unreliables. You are even dealing 
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with difficult mother-child, and friend-to- 
friend problems, and sometimes you seem to 
yourself more of a child psychologist than a 
choir director. You are dealing with decisions 
constantly affecting personal feelings. (e.g. the 
choice of the front-row inhabitants for the 
coming Sunday.) A family move to another 
part of the country can rob you of your best 
soprano who is as well the finest sight-reader 
you’ve ever had. 

You are required to be level-headed, pa- 
tient, competent, trustworthy, helpful, sympa- 
thetic and gracious while at the same time em- 
phatic, dynamic, enthusiastic, selfless, hard- 
working and super-organized; at all times 
super-organized! 

From all of these things, however, stems one 
of the most rewarding jobs available to one 
who works with children and youth groups. 
Hearing your choir singing their favorite an- 
thems in rehearsal, practicing a particularly 
difficult part in another until perfected, seeing 
them line up in usual anticipation before Sun- 
day service, your youngest with crooked choir 
bows and hymnbooks turned to the wrong 
processional number, watching breathlessly 
from your place as they file down the aisle as 
shepherds and wise men at Christmastide can 
lift you to the very heights of heaven itself. 

These rewards from which you benefit are 
your salary from year to year—your inspira- 
tion to constantly strive for bigger things, 
greater accomplishments, better methods and 
ideas. Is it all worth it? Sit back and answer 
that one yourself . . . I think I know what 
your answer will be. 








SPECIAL USES 
OF 


by FEDERAL LEE WHITTLESEY 


Hymns belong to the church more than any 
other music. They also belong to the people, 
who voice through them their praise and 
prayer, their faith and eternal hope. For this 
reason hymns should have as large a place as 
possible in the life of the church. In addition 
to the usual singing of hymns during worship 
services, they can be used as choral interludes, 
as responses to prayers and benedictions, and 
as postludes. 

The order of worship for most formal serv- 
ices indicates a time during which late-comers 
will be seated. At this point it is customary for 
the organist to play softly, often improvising, 
to cover up the necessary confusion. Here is 
an opportunity for an additional ministry by 
the choir—sing a portion of a hymn as a 
choral interlude. 

A hymn sung as a choral interlude can be 
a means of acquainting the congregation with 
new hymns—that is, hymns new to them. The 
small number of hymns that the average con- 
gregation knows is a sad reminder -of the 
hymnic training of the last generation or two. 
How much the people miss by not having a 
broad singing acquaintance with the heartfelt 
utterances of the saintly bards of Christen- 
dom! Teaching them about this choral heri- 
tage is a part of our responsibility. The use of 
a less-familiar but worthy and appropriate 
hymn as a choir interlude is a good teaching 
device. 

This use of hymns can also point up new 
meanings in “old” hymns. Some hymns are 
sung so frequently—and generally so poorly— 
that many people do not use their intellect or 
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their heart when singing them or listening to 
them. The choir’s use of such a hymn can 
emphasize the proper stress of words, phras- 
ings, moods, tempos and dynamics; in short 
revitalize overly familiar hymns. 

The following are among the more than 
one hundred hymns we have used (generally 
one stanza only) as choral interludes in the 
last few years: 

The God of Abraham Praise 

Let All the World in Every Corner Sing 

Come, My Soul, Thou Must Be Waking 

Let Us With a Gladsome Mind 

Lift Up Your Heads 

If Thou But Suffer God to Guide Thee 

Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence 


Pastoral Prayer Responses 
Who responds in the prayer responses? It 
should be the people responding, agreeing 
with, or giving assent to the thoughts of the 
prayer. In most churches the choir does the 
responding for the congregation. In an effort 
to tie the people more closely to ‘the prayer 
and to have them feel that they are the ones 
responding, we make it a habit to use appro- 
priate phrases from familiar hymns at the end 
of the pastoral prayer. 
“Spirit of holiness, on us descend.” 
“Let us find our rest in Fhee.” 
“O come to my heart Lord Jesus, 
There is room in my heart for Thee.” 
“O come to us, abide with us 
Our Lord Immanuel.” 
If the minister is in sympathy with this use 
of hymns he can enhance their effectiveness as 
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responses by using parts of the same hymns in _— more fitting than that the people as they leave 
his prayers. Suppose the choir sings, “Hear, the sanctuary should be hearing some hymn 
O hear us when we pray” from the hymn, used previously in the service or one in keep- 
“Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us”; the min- ing with the spirit of the message? 
ister might incorporate these phrases into his Some hymns particularly suitable for this 
prayes: use are: 

“Much we need Thy tender care” A Mighty Fortress is Our God 


“Be the Guardian of our way” As With Gladness Men of Old 
“Keep Thy flock from sin defend us” All Hail the Power 


“Seek us when we go astray” Rise Up O Men of God 
The possibilities of this joint use of hymns Lead on, O King Eternal 
is limited only by the interest and cooperation Foeth ia Thi Neale 
of the minister and choir director. , 


Benediction Responses 
Note how appropriate certain hymn phrases 

become when used as responses after the bene- 
diction. 

“Guide us to Thy perfect light” 

“O give me grace to follow 

My Master and my Friend” 
“With Thee, O Master, let me live” 
“Lead on, O God of might” 


If the church has tower chimes or carillon 
the postlude hymn may be continued on them. 
This furthers the. message of the hymn as the 
people leave the church. 

These suggested special uses of hymns take 
special planning and preparation on the part 
of both the choir director and the choir, but 
the results are worth the efforts. So we ad- 
monish you “Shun not the struggle: face it— 
Choral Postludes ‘tis God’s gift,” as you strive to “sing psalms 

Hymns can be appropriately and helpfully | and hymns and spiritual songs with thanks- 
used by the choir as choral postludes. What is _— giving in your hearts to God.” 
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STAFF NOTES 


Put a ring around the last Sunday in April on 
your calendar and set your watch or clock 
ahead one hour when you go to bed on Sat- 
urday night. Daylight Saving Time begins in 
many American communities on April 24. 
People whose regular work week begins on 
Monday are eased into the new time over Sun- 
day. If they forget to change their clocks or 
oversleep the worst that happens is that they 
are late for church. For the regular church- 
goer this may be bad enough but for the min- 
ister or organist it is disastrous! So don’t 
forget! 


BernsTEIN, Leonarp. The joy of music. Simon 
and Schuster, 1959. $5.95 

New facets of the astonishing Mr. Bern- 
stein’s genius are apparent throughout this 
book which should be read by everyone in 
any field of music. 

The book is in two main sections. The first 
is made up of imaginary conversations full of 
wit and humor, in which the author presses 
his point that music can be a joy to everybody. 
Seldom have musical discourses been put into 
such delightful and readable language. Per- 
haps this is because people who are adept at 
both words and music are rare indeed. 

The second half of the book is made up 
of the Omnibus programs in which Leonard 
Bernstein appeared on television. 

The chapter on “The Art of Conducting,” 
taken from the Omnibus broadcast of Decem- 
ber 4, 1955, is especially useful for the choir 
director. While he will not want to use the 
visible conducting during the church service 
there are many valuable hints for preparation 
and rehearsal. A choir director cannot help 
but do his job better if he reads this chapter 
thoughtfully, remembering the differences be- 
tween his task and that of the conductor in 
the concert hall. 

The “Music of Johann Sebastian Bach,” the 
outstanding Omnibus program of March 31, 
1957, should be required reading for every 
choir director and organist. It is an eye opener 
for those who believe that the music of Bach 
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AND REVIEWS 


is dull, and for those who love Bach it is a 
strong arm in making his music understandable 
to the doubting. 

Concerning Bach Mr. Bernstein says, “Bach 
fuses the vertical and the horizontal in so mar- 
velous a way that you can never say of any 
piece of his “This is only counterpoint,’ or 
‘This is only harmony.’ He fashions a kind of 
sublime crossword puzzle in which the notes 
of the cross words and down words are inter- 
dependent, where everything checks and all 
the answers are right” (p. 236). 

The author goes carefully through the Sz. 
Matthew Passion pointing out the things which 
have made it so thrilling for him. 

In summing up the great genius of Bach 
Mr. Bernstein says, “For Bach, all music was 
religion; writing it was an act of faith; and 
performing it was an act of worship. Every 
note was dedicated to God and to nothing 
else. . . . This is the spine of Bach’s work: 
simple faith. Otherwise how could he have 
ever turned out all that glorious stuff to order, 
meeting deadlines, and carrying on so many 
simultaneous activities? He played the organ, 
directed the choir, taught school, instructed 
his army of children, attended board meetings, 
kept his eye out for better paying jobs. Bach 
was a man, after all, not a god; but he was a 
man of God, and his godliness informs his 
music from first to last” (p. 264f.). 


Additional Church Music Summer Schools 
New York, N. Y., July s—August 12 

School of Sacred Music, Union Theological 
Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 
Arden, North Carolina, July 17-23 

School of Church Music and Junior Choir 
Camp at Lutheridge, Lutheran Assembly 
grounds of the synods of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. 
For information write the Rev. J. Lewis 
Thornburg, D.D., Arden, North Carolina. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, August 21-26 

Church music summer school held on the 
campus of Waterloo College and Seminary. 
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ANTHEM NOTES 


TRINITY 


The observance of Trinity Sunday grew up 
in northern Europe and it was not general 
throughout the church until the 14th century. 
Episcopal and Lutheran churches number the 
Sundays of the second half of the church year 
after Trinity. The Roman Catholic Church 
numbers the Sundays after Pentecost. In the 
Trinity season we think particularly about the 
teachings of Jesus and the life of the church, 
so a wide variety of anthems is appropriate 
throughout the season. 


The Church Choir Book. Compiled and edited 
by Paul Thomas. Concordia, 1959. $1.25. 
SATB. 

This new collection contains 32 hymns, 
chorales and anthems by composers from the 
16th to the 20th centuries. Awake, My Soul, 
Thy Voice Now Raise, which is reprinted in 
this issue, is suitable for Trinity Sunday and 
many other times as well. 

Other anthems in the collection which are 
good for the Trinity season are: Alleluia to 
the Triune Majesty by Rowland H. Prichard, 
Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord, by Feliz 
Mendelssohn, Create in me a Clean Heart, by 
Healey Willan, Father Most Holy, by Johann 
Crueger, and O Lord I Cry to Thee, by Jacob 
Arcadelt. 


Rejoice Today, by W. Glen Darst. Gray, 1959. 

7 pages. 22 cents. SAB. 

This is a joyous anthem of praise which 
can be used at various times in the church 
year. It is especially fitting for times of thanks- 
giving. It is a satisfying anthem for the small 
choir which cannot undertake many of the 
larger and more difficult anthems of praise. 
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Expression and shading should be gone over 
very carefully by the director before the choir 
begins work on the anthem. The shadings 
marked are not always the best. It does not 
seem as if a diminuendo on the word ‘exulta- 
tion’ gives the best interpretation. Nor does 
it seem as if ‘sustaining’ and ‘hearts shall raise’ 
should be sung softly. The director should go 
over the text thoughtfully and mark the in- 
terpretation he wants. 


Grant to Us, Lord, by S. Drummond Wolff. 
Concordia, 1959. 3 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
This anthem, based on the Collect for the 

eighth Sunday after Trinity, is especially good 

at this time. It is a beautiful prayer, the use 
of which need not be limited to one Sunday. 

The anthem is interesting in the way in 
which it begins with vertical writing and 

hymn-like harmonies, and then moves in a 

horizontal fashion with each part going its 

own way, all worked beautifully together. 


Lamb of God, | Look to Thee, by Winifred 
Jolley Bengson. Gray, 1960. 4 pages. 18 
cents. Unison. 

Separate anthems for the junior choir which 
are within the understanding of the children 
and worthy musically are rare. 

Good collections can be relied on for most 
junior choir work but occasional separate an- 
thems add variety. 

This new anthem published by H. W. Gray 
gives the words of Charles Wesley an appro- 
priate unison setting. It can be sung as writ- 
ten, with the organ playing the accompani- 
ment. As an alternative it is suggested that 
the adult choir sing the harmony as given in 
the accompaniment. 

This anthem is appropriate at many times, 
especially on the first Sunday after Trinity 
when the emphasis is showing forth God’s 
love in our lives. 
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JOHANN SAUBERT(1592-1646) JOHANN STADEN(1581-1634) 
Tr., T.P.K.,1950 Edited by Theo. P. Klammer 


SOPRANO 


thy voice raise Ho - 
from day to day And His great 
it comes from Thee; All 


A - wake, my soul, thy voice now raiseThe Ho - ly 
To praise Lord from day to day And His great 
All that I have, it comes from Thee; All I 
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May be sung in the key of G. 
Reprinted by permission 
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Who thro’ the per - ils of the 
How can I thank Thee, God and 
And in the fu - ture be Thou 


Who thro’ the per - ils of the night 
How can I thank Thee, God and Lord, 
And in the fu - ture be Thou near, 


Sa - tan’s He is thy Shield 
dost af - I'll bless Thy name 
from all My prayer is: “Lord, 


He is thy Shield 
Pll bless Thy name 
My prayer is: “Lord, 
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(This anthem is one of 32 in The Church 

compiled and edited by Paul Thomas, published by 

Price $1.25. It is also available separately in a choral octavo 
called Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer. Price 20 cents.) 
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20 To the Right Rev. Charles Claxton, Bishop of Warrington 
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Collect for the Grant to Us, Lord 


Eighth Sunday After Trinity .S. DRUMMOND WOLFF 


Andante e legato 


SOPRANO 


Grant 


Grant to 
Andante e legato 
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Gracefully id = 126) Very legato mf 





VOICES 


ACCOMP. 





to Thee, Thou_ shalt my... ex - 


* 








Thou_ art gen - tle, meek, and 


d 





* The accompaniment may be used by an adult choir as a humming background, bothchoirs 
singing the words in the last stanza. 
C.M. R. 2635 - (4) © Copyright 1960 by The H.W. Gray Co., Inc. Made in U.S.A. 
International Copyright Secured 
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be 
Thou. wast i - tle 


a tempo 


Thou didst live lone, Thou didst 





- er seek_ Thine own, Thou Thy - self didst 





2 id 











Eee , ne ae ttn, 


- er please, God was all Thy hap - pi - 


er T ite 
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In. Thy gra - cious 








P 







Make_ me, Sav - iour, what. Thou 


poco rit. 


a ——— 
Live. Thy - self— with - in my heart. 
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Un maestoso (d = 96) 





shall then show forth Thy praise, Serve Thee 


all my hap - py days; Then the world shall al - ways 


i 





broaden 
ae: Bien 9 9 








Diss 





Christ, the Ho - ly Child, 
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ORGAN 


Regarding collections, it might be generally 
said that a comprehensive collection by a good 
editor is likely to be more useful than a col- 
lection of works all by one author, by reason 
of its greater possibility for variety. However, 
as we know, there are notable exceptions to 
this. No organist should be without Bach’s 
“Little Organ Book” or Brahms’ “Eleven 
Chorale Preludes,” and neither should collec- 
tions by Buxtehude or Walther be slighted. 
But what about contemporary composers, 
whose works have yet to be subjected to the 
“test of time”? While very few collections 
by living composers, such as the chorale pre- 
ludes of Flor Peeters, are becoming part of the 
standard repertoire, new works are always 
coming from the presses. While the organist 
is probably justified in treading cautiously in 
respect to these, he should by no means gloss 
them over. Rather, he should examine as many 
as he possibly can, and add to his library from 
time to time those which strike him as having 
especial merit. Three very different “one- 
man” collections have recently reached us, and 
are commented on below. 


Liturgical Chorale Book, by A. W. Leupold. 

Augsburg Press. $2 

A. revival of writing in the neo-classic style 
is much in evidence today, though not all of 
it is successful. In these fifteen chorale pre- 
ludes by a major German organist who died 
only a short while ago, however, is some of 
the best writing in this exacting style which 
this reviewer has yet seen. There is no wan- 
dering around or passages reminiscent of 
counterpoint exercises, but rather truly crea- 
tive musical ideas stated succinctly and well. 
Indeed, many of these fine pieces are reminis- 
cent of the neo-classicism of Brahm’s “Eleven 
Chorale Preludes.” Yet these well-wrought and 
useful compositions are not difficult, and can 
be played on any small organ. Organists of 
nonliturgical churches should not be scared 
away by the title. This book will be useful in 
any church where the “Little Organ Book” 
can be used. 
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Four Organ Chorales, by Ludwig Lenel. Con- 

cordia Publishing House, $1.50 

Here is contemporary writing of quite a 
different order. These four pieces can be said 
to truly be in the style loosely described as 
“modern.” The harmonies are angular, dis- 
sonant, and unexpected. Not all organists will 
like this music, nor will all congregations, yet 
it is music which deserves a hearing, for while 
not completely consistent in quality (a few 
spots give the impression that the writer is 
trying too hard) some of these pieces would 
well merit inclusion jn a recital program by 
way of introduction to the hearer. While they 
can be played on virtually: any organ, they 
may be above some organists technically, and 
have some tricky rhythmic spots. Also, in 
some places, especially the first chorale, there 
are rather aggravating reaches of an 11th and 
a 12th which are beyond the scope of the aver- 
age hand. In the first chorale mentioned, the 
top note of the large left-hand reaches can, 
with difficulty, be taken by the right hand. 


Organ Music of the Church Year, by G. Win- 

ston Cassler. Augsburg Press. $3 

This book differs from the first two in that 
the writer has not confined himself to chorale 
preludes only or to any given style. This last 
consideration is the cause of some quite notice- 
able inconsistencies in the quality of these 
pieces, which are unfortunate, since the book 
in general represents a truly laudable effort. 
Many of the chorale-preludes are quite good 
and should prove very useful, while the well- 
constructed Passacaglia is worthy of recital 
use. Yet there are also a few compositions 
in a sugary, romantic vein which say nothing 
and are certainly not representative of the 
composer’s best abilities. Fortunately, these 
are well in the minority, and may have re- 
sulted from Mr. Cassler’s trying too hard to 
provide variety. Again, everything in this 
collection can be played on the average organ, 
and while degrees of difficulty vary, nothing 
is beyond the ability of the average organist. 

Barbara J. Owen 
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Robes for Your Choir 





send (C0 Robe Styles 


for C Swatches of material 
for fabric and color 


catalog 0 Confirmation Robes 
E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Il. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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cradle of church music 
by Linden J. Lundstrom 


in the May 
Journal of 
Church Music 
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| some OF CHURCH MUSIC 
The anthems appearing in this is- 
sue of the JOURNAL OF CHURCH 
MUSIC may be ordered as follows: 


WRC6320 
e AWAKE, MY SOUL THY VOICE NOW RAISE 
by Johann Staden 
The Church Choir Book. 
Compiled and edited by 
Thomas. 


Paul 
SATB $1.25 
WRG2557 
e REJOKE TODAY 
by W. Glen Darst 
SAB 22 cents 
WRC1479 


e GRANT TO US, LORD 
by S. Drummond Wolff 


SATB 20 cents 


WRG62635 
e LAMB OF GOD, | LOOK TO THEE 
by Winifred Jolley Bengson 
Unison 18 cents 


order from: 


JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 
2900 QUEEN LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 











New Worship Tools by Regina H. Fryxell 


WHAT SHALL 
| RENDER 
UNTO THE LORD 

This adaptation of Psalm 

116 may be effectively inter- 

preted by full choir or by 
solo voice. 

20 cents 


at your bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, Ill. 


The origin and adaptation of worship forms rep- 
resented in the Second Setting of the New Lutheran 
Liturgy finds colorful, comprehensive treatment in 
this new brief study by one who played a promi- 
nent role in the musical development of this setting. 


THE STORY OF 
SETTING Il 


Each, 10 cents. Dozen, $1.00 











FOR YOUR CHOIR 


Sterling Silver Choir Cross 
Beautiful cross on a silver chain. 


(NC955!) Plain 13%" x 15/16" $1.25* 
(NC9552) Same as above. Engraved $1.50* 
. (NC9553) Engraved. 2 1/16" x 1 1/16" $1.75* 
NC9552 
Chrome Choir Cross 


NC674 Simple, dignified chrome cross. Long bleck 
woven cord. Designed for children's or young 
people's choirs, will give long wear with little 
care. 

(NC133P) Length, 2 inches 

45c each, $4.85 a dozen 
(NCI34P) Length 2'/ inches 

55c each, $6.05 a dozen 


Choir Pins 


Beautifully designed gold organ pipes and 
laurel leaves handsomely finished in dark herd- 
fired enamel and gold plate. Safety catch. 
¥% x ¥% inch. 

(NC674) 85c each, $9.50 a dozen* 
Lyre made of polished gold plate. Wording: 
“Choir.” (LC387) 5c each, $10.50 a dozen* 


Choir Certificate 


Appropriate for any age— illustration brief 
story and certificate on inside. Folded, 5 7/16 
x 7/4 inches. Envelope. (NC672) bc each 


Children's Choir Pins 


Finished in dark blue hard-fired enamel and 
gold plate—shows blue and gold lyre. Safety 
catch. Vo x ¥% inch. 

(NC673) 85c each, $9.50 a dozen 


* Add 10% jewelry tax to these prices if bought for 
personal wear. 
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also available at your nearest branch store 








